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Xed Donnelly's saloon into the past, and in place of the hard
exercise of his early years he had to be content with a decorous
Sunday morning stroll up and down FitzJohn's Avenue, where the
monde of Hampstead was wont to parade.

The Saturday visits of his childhood to the synagogue were
never resumed and with the growing fullness and happiness of
his life, despite all his anxieties, the consciousness of spiritual
ostracism which had oppressed him in his earlier manhood never
returned to harry him.

That he had either forgotten his own earlier difficulties of
inability to believe or had dismissed them as insoluble is perhaps
best illustrated by his omission, presumably deliberate, to have
me given as a child religious teaching of any kind save such as
I acquired casually and, as it were, unofficially from my Church
of England nurse.

This same nurse, Emma Squires the Second, as distinct from
his own ephemeral Emma Squires the First, to whom reference
has already been made, was by this time becoming an integral
part of the household.

In the early years when it had been necessary for Rufus
Isaacs to bring work home, he had sat down determinedly to
tackle it after dinner. But he soon found that his brain was
jaded after the long day's toil and that it required excessive
flogging to force it into concentration. Moreover, if the few
waking hours that he spent at home were to be absorbed by
work, it meant no companionship with his wife. He therefore
determined to try an experiment of abandoning all work in the
evening and starting early in the morning instead. It was an
immediate and permanent success. He discovered that he was
by nature one of that select minority whose brains work before
breakfast.

After his first four or five years at the Bar this early rising
became his settled habit and proved an increasing asset to him
as time went on and the House of Commons, public functions
and private social engagements combined to fill his evenings.

But he was a sound sleeper and there was the difficulty of
being awakened with certainty at the required hour. An alarm
clock might have solved the problem, but it would have had the
effect of also arousing his wife, who was a light and uneasy sleeper.
Moreover, there would still have remained the question of how
to procure a hot drink to sustain him through the cheerless and
chilly hours. In those pre-thermos days a kettle and spirit lamp
might have sufficed for most mer?, but to him they were useless.
They would inevitably have conspired together to upset? catch